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<& HAT man, would form a very inadequate and 
erroneous estimate, alike of his character and 
his duties, of his dignity and happiness, who 
should consider himself only as an individual, 
isolated and detached from the general body of 
society around him. — Shut up in his own narrow* 
sphere ; engrossed by his own poor and trivial 
concerns ; his affections stagnant and lifeless ; the 
energies alike of his moral and intellectual nature 
cramped and restrained, he would exhibit but 
few, and faint traces of that lofty, aspiring and 
generous being, on whom was enstamped the 
glowing impress of his maker's image. It is ia 
society alone, that he finds the appropriate sphere 
of his discipline and his duties. It is in the shock 
and conflict of active life, where strength is op- 
posed to strength, and skill arrayed against skill 
in fair and honourable competition, that his char^ 
acter is matured, and the native energies of his 
mind receive their full developement. It is here, 
too, that the affections of his heart find room for 
vigorous and healthful exercise. Feeling his inti<- 
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mate and necessary relation to the whole family 
of man, his fraternal kindness embraces them all; 
his very being, so to speak, expands itself in every 
direction; his sympathies are awakened, and 
spread from link to link, till they kindle and glow 
along the whole etefctricdt chain of society. It is 
here, in short, that his whole character as a mo- 
ral being, and an heir of immortality, rises from 
its depression, shakes itself free from the grovelling 
influences which had fettered and bound it to the 
earth, and stands erect in its native dignity and 
elevation. The same remarks are substantially 
trae, when transferred frcun individuals to the 
successive races of mankind. Cut off from all 
participation in the past and in the future ; shut 
out from restrospectidi^ and from hope and fore- 
taste, how little could be accomplished or enjoy- 
ed by any one generation of men. Knowledge 
would wkher and die for want of nutriment : ge- 
nerous emulation^ and honourable amlHtion,— - 
where would they find their motives, or their ob- 
jects? Were this little span of existence, this 
trassient point of ccmsciousness and feeling, the 
only field in which memory and imagination were 
allowed ta expatiate, it were hardly worth an an- 
xious thought. The language of licentious skep- 
ticism, would be, far generations as well as indi- 
viduals, the language of common sense : " Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die," and our 
memory shall perish. But it is not so. No: we 
have an interest intimate and palpable, in the 
characters and achievements of those who have 
gone before us. Their virtues, their acquire- 
HieBts> their generous enterfHiise, their firm and 



resolute bearing, have descended as a legacy to us. 
It is ID in our power, and it is our duty, to iden- 
tify ourselves with the good and wise of past 
ages ; to become partakers in their deeds and in 
their fame— to cover ourselves with the glory 
which encircled them, by adopting their princi- 
ples, and studying their example. They and we 
are but parts of one connected whole ; but sepa- 
rate links in one extensive chain. Our interest 
and our reputation are, in the scheme of Provi- 
dence, inseparably blended with theirs. The 
splendour of their example will shed a bright lus- 
tre on our characters, if we are worthy ; or exhi- 
bit in stronger contrast the dark lines of our de- 
generacy. So true is it, with regard to genera- 
tions of men, no less than to individuals, that 
Bone liveth to himself. Placed thus on this isth- 
mus of a middle state, sustaining a two-fold rela- 
tion at once to our ancestors and posterity, it be- 
comes us to send back our thoughts to gather 
kistruction and encouragement from the past ; and 
by a prudent foresight, and rational anticipation, 
to live and operate along the whole line of future 
generations. This is the dictate of sound wis- 
dom, and approves itself at once to the under - 
standing and the heart. Why else has history 
been employed in gathering, and transmitting to 
nsy the lessons of dejiarted days ? In vain does 
she hold up her torch before our eyes, unless we 
dvail ourselves of its light to direct our steps in 
rile dark and devious course of human affairs. 
These thoughts, if just and pertinent at all, can 
hardly be unappropriate to the present occasion. 
We are assembled to commemorate an event that 
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has no parallel in the history of man. We come 
here as the sons of the Pilgrims to claim our 
share in the inheritance of their virtues ; to assert 
our relation, and to endeavour to catch something 
of the spirit of that relation, to those illustrious 
men, who, on this day, laid the foundation of this 
mighty empire. Let us then endeavour to diffuse 
our intellectual and moral being beyond the limits 
of present objects, and sensible existences ; and 
to enjoy a retrospective participation in the great 
event we celebrate. From the tumults and pas- 
sions which agitate the living world, let us with- 
draw to the tomb to take counsel of the dead, to 
listen to the dictates of departed wisdom. Let us 
ascend in imagination, to that eventful day, when 
that band of ocean wanderers, few but undismay- 
ed, first set foot on that dreary and storm beaten 
c^ast, to which Providence had guided their 
course. Expelled by the relentless spirit of reli- 
gious bigotry and intolerance from their native 
land ; behind them the ocean ; before, a trackless 
and immeasurable wilderness, beneath an icebound 
ajid inhospitable soil, and above, a Heaven alrea- 
dy blackened with the storms of winter; how dark 
was the prospect which spread itself to their view. 
Hope, in her utmost excursions, could find no 
resting place, nor a single olive-leaf to bring back 
as the symbol of brighter days. Well might their 
courage have sunk, and their hearts died within 
them. And so they would, had their spirits 
drank vigour only from the ordinary sources of 
human fortitude. But, they had been disciplined 
in the school of adversity, and trained to combat 
with difficulties and hardships. They had long 



been accustomed to look danger and death in 
the face, and to make light of both when they 
met them in the path of duty. They were men 
who had long since shaken hands with the world 
— who had laid their account with enduring its 
scorn and contempt, as well as its hostility, and 
had learned to despise them all. On such spirits, 
the frowns of power, and the blandishments of 
pleasure were alike void of influence. The 
storms of political commotion, of religious per- 
secution, of adverse fortune, of calamity and 
suffering, in all the shapes that flesh is heir to, 
beat upon their heads in vain. Collected in their 
own inherent energies, they stood 'Mike Teneriffe 
or Atlas, unremoved.'' Difficulties which would 
have crushed the spirits, and withered the ener- 
gies of ordinary minds, were shaken from them, 
" like dew-drops from the lion's mane." What was 
it, do you ask ? that gave this preternatural exalt- 
ation to their characters — ^this super-human 
energy to their minds ? It was the spirit of 
devotion — it was the stern, unbending, uncom- 
plying principle of their religious faith, operating 
on a deep-rooted and unconquerable attachment 
to civil liberty. It was, that the anchor of their 
stedfastness was fixed in Heaven, that they had 
been taught to fear God, and to set light by human 
terrors. It was, that they would not, and dared 
not violate the dictates of their consciences ; and 
thought no sacrifices too great for the preserva- 
tion of their integrity. These were the princi- 
ples which led them to brave the terrors of the 
deep, and the more fearful terrors of an unknown 
world. It was these that 
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( '' Brought them from that goodly land» 

' << The turf their chUdhood trod, 

" The hearths on which their infants phiyed» 
*' The tombs in which their sires were laid» 
« The altan of their God." 

They had not entered on these mighty meastires 
i ivith any blind and confident rashness, which 

^ closed their eyes against the foresight of the fu- 

ture. They were men of clear and fer^reachiog 
views. They had coolly and deliberately counted 
the cost. In the calm and settle tranquillity of 
their own firm minds, they had fairly weighed 
the consequences of the procedure, after taking 
counsel at the oracle of God. In one scale, 
were placed ease,** comfort, their native land, 
their home and their fire-sides, with all their 
endeared associations ; and in the other, the un- 
disturbed enjoyment of the rights of conscience 
alone. The balance hung not long in doubtful 
poise. They bad left the civilized world behind 
them ; they had bidden an eternal adieu to every 
thing that embellishes society, and sweetens the 
cup of life ; they had severed at once, all those 
ties that wind themselves most closely about the 
^ heart, and which fasten with the firmest grasp on 

the noblest and finest spirits, to seek an asylum 
on the rock-bound shores of New-England, 
amidst the recesses of primeval forests, inhabited 
only by savage beasts and more savage men. 
Their firm confidence in God was their pillar of 
cloud by day, and of fire by night. This fortified 
their hearts, and nerved their arms, and steeled 
their spirits to endurance, amidst the keenest 
sufferings, and most appalling dangers, by which 
man was ever beset. Landed in a climate t ( 



which they were strangers, at the shutting in of 
a winter of unprecedented severity, they found 
themselves without a shelter to protect, or food 
to sustain them. Of the dispositions of their 
savage neighbours, they had no accurate know- 
ledge. Dark and uncertain reports, facts ill as- 
certained, or but half understood, had taught 
them to fear the worst. It was necessary to 
adopt immediate measures of precaution and de- 
fence, and to exercise the most unremitting vigi- 
lance. But, whatever were the external circum- 
stances of danger to which they were exposed, 
others, less equivocal, and far more terrible, 
bes^t them from within. Famine and disease, 
in their ghastliest forms, assailed them, wasted 
their strength, consumed their spirits, and ere 
the first breath of returning spring, consigned one 
half of their number to the grave. Yet, amidst 
th^se accumulated sufferings and horrors, they 
forgot not themselves, nor the great cause in 
which they were embarked. Their minds would 
seetii to have been filled with the contemplation 
of those mighty results from their exertions and 
endurance, which, within a few generations, 
were to astonish and delight the world. And if, 
at any time, the weakness of humanity yielded to 
the pressure of adverse circumstances, and 
gloomy forebodings weighed upon their hearts, 
they knew where to rekindle the lamp of hope. 
They resorted to the altar of God, where the 
vestal fires of devotion were never extinguished ; 
they resorted : to their bibles, and refreshed and 

reinvigorated their spirits at the living fountains 
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of the sacred oracles. To th6 accumulated diffi- 
culties and hardships of their situation — difficul- 
ties and hardships, of which it is hardly possible 
for us to form an adequate conception — war with 
the savages was speedily added — war in its 
most appalling aspect, with an enemy equally 
bold, cunning and vindictive ; an enemy, against 
whom the ordinary precautions of warfare Were 
almost useless; whose movements, secret and 
silent as the approach of the pestilence, were 
only discovered by their desolating effects, by the 
groans of the dying, and the glare of conflagrated 
dwellings. For neslrly a century after the first 
settlemei^t of the country, our ancestors can 
hardly be said to have laid aside their armoUr. 
ArmM^d men tilled the soil, and armed men ga- 
thered the harvest. None of the ordinary busi- 
ness of life could be transacted iii security ; aiid 
when they betook themselves to their nightly re- 
pose, it was always with more or less of appre- 
hension, that their slumbers might be broken by 
the vt^ar-whoop, and the darkness of midnight 
illuminated by the blaze of their dwetlings. 
The very devotions of the sanctuary were often 
interrupted by the din and shock of arms. Yet, 
ai^iidst the tumults of such a life asthis, oni' an* 
cestors found leisure to care for the welfare of 
ftrture generations. They suffered not their 
minds to be engrossed by the pressing exigen* 
cie!l5-^by|the ap{:^alKng dangers even — of the pass- 
ing day. ; but, sent out their thoughts far onward 
to succeeding times. They did not think their 
dWy discharged when they had made provision 
for the security of their firesides, and the suste- 
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nance of tbeir bodies, while their souls were 
" huiigering for the bread of life." The intellec- 
tUfil and rporal cultivation of themselves, and pos- 
terity, fprmed one qf the primary objects of 
their attention. In every village and haqilet» 
the school-house and the church rose side by sicje, 
and of their hard-earned sustenance, each con- 
tributed his share, with hearty good will, tp the 
support of their intellectual and religious gMide$« 
So true is this, that it \s doubtful, whether the 
great purpose^ of education, in its broadest seqse, 
have beep more thoroughly accomplished at any 
subsequent time, th^n during the period in qfiesi- 
tjpn. To whom, let me ask, are we indebted 
fpr the civil and religious institutions, which 
fprpa at once our glory and defence ? Who found- 
ed ppr colleges and schools of learning? Whp. 
]p4 the ^ay, ane) left us their e^s^ample, in thp 
establishment of benevolent societies, by whose 
operations, not only are the social principles of 
our nature strengthened, and the warm charitiesf 
of the heart enlarged in mutual intercourse ; 
but light, and joy, and gratitude, and hope are 
carried into the dark and chill abodes of indi- 
gence, disease and sorrow ? And from whose 
ej!(an\ple were derived the habits, and from whose 
spirit were caught the energy and firmness that 
even now distinguish — God grant they may long 
distinguish — the inhabitants of New-England ? 

Such is a faint sketch of the character 
of those men from whom it is our glory to 
be descended. Is it possible to contemplate the 
picture, without a glow at once of devout grati- 
tude to I^eaven, and of conscious elevation of 
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spirit ? How different were these high-mindedy 
but sober men, from the first settlers of any other 
country, with whose history we are conversant 
Those have been generally composed of the froth 
and feculence which society throws off in its 
periods of agitation and ferment — those restless 
and perturbed spirits, who cannot breathe the air 
of tranquillity, and who find their proper element 
only when the atmosphere is in commotion, and 
the spirit of '^mischief is abroad. The first settlers 
of New-England, on the contrary, were fitted 
alike to support and adorn the fabric of a well 
ordered polity. They were men who knew how 
to guard their own rights, while they respected 
the rights of others. They were men of whom 
the world was not worthy. Of their services, 
their country might have availed herself with 
advantage ; for they might, many of them at 
least, have entered the career of honour on equal 
terms, with the choicest spirits of their time. 
But, their country, her unprincipled courtiers, 
her bigotted priests, and pedant king, treated 
their fair claims with contemptuous disregard. 
Blind to the future, they saw not that they were 
the involuntary instruments in the hands of Hea- 
ven, for accomplishing the great purpose of its 
wisdom and benevolence. Had the British court 
and hierarchy been less bigotted and intolerant, 
the settlement of this country might have been 
delayed for a century, and the progress of society 
throughout the world, been retarded in propor- 
tion. For it is not necessary here to state how 
much the example of the new world has operated 
on the old. It was in the ^^ fulness of time," 
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when the state of things throughout Christendom, 
was ripe for the measure, that the ^erm of our 
civil and religious polity, was planted by our fa- 
thers on these western shores. It sprang, at first, 
faint and doubtful from the soil, exposed to all 
ihe winds of heaven — to all the fury of the ele- 
ments ; but, it was shielded by their care, and 
nurtured by their blood. It soon struck its roots 
deep, and sent its boughs aloft to Heaven. It has 
spread its mighty arms from ocean to ocean, and 
from the polar snows to the burning line. Mil- 
lions repose under its shadow, and regale on its 
fruits ; and its leaves shall yet, as we trust, be for 
the healing of the nations. 

To their characters, adequate justice has never 
been done ; the harvest of their fame is still to be 
gathered. So great is the debt, and so strong the 
feeling, of gratitude, to the heroes and sages who 
achieved our independence, that we are apt to 
overlook, or forget, the obligations equally high 
which we are under to those who preceded them. 
The lustre of this splendid period of our history 
dazzles our eyes, and dims our perception of other 
periods only less briHiant because more remote. To 
the heroes of the revolution, we owe, indeed, as 
much as any community can owe to mortal servi- 
ces. Perish the hand, that would pluck one lau- 
rel from their brows, or quench a single ray in the 
halo of glory that surrounds their fame. But let 
them not engross our gratitude, or admiration. 
They have no title to do so. It is not to their 
exertions, nor to their days, that we are to trace 
the origin of our civil and political privileges. 
They did but defend, nobly and heroically it is 
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true, the inheritance transmitted to them frpm 
o^her times. They did but guard from violation 
tb0 sacred fire, which they foiind burning on their 
paternal altars. The spirit by which they were 
actuated, was the spirit; of the Pilgrims; the iqstir 
tutions, for the defeijce of which they jeopardize^ 
their lives and shed their blood, v^ere the institu- 
tions of the Pilgrims. The rights they asserted 
were the same which their ance^tprs had enjoyed 
and exercised, from tl^e first settlenient of the cquq- 
trj^; they neither sought for, nor ^^cquired any thing 
new. It is hardly with a due regard to propriety 
of langusfge, perhapsy th^t ogr separa,tiQn from 
Britain has been denominated a revolution. 

It was to prevent change, not to prqduce it ; 
to resist the introduction of nqvel practices, that 
oqr fathers had resort to arms. The frame of 
our civil polity, of our internal administration — all 
those usages and customs, which most intinfiately 
affect the character aqd happiness of a people^ ar€ 
substantially the same now as they were left by 
the Pilgrims and their immediate descendants. 
They have only acconimpdfited themselves to the 
changes in our external relsitionsf; have only 
"grown with our growth ;" but tl^eir spirit remains 
unchanged. The time will assuredly come, vvhen 
the transactions of this period, and of these men, 
shall command more attention, and awaken a 
deeper interest than they have hitherto done. 
Their characters and exploits shall kindle into en- 
thusiasm, the future historians of our county; and 
our bards, catching inspiration from the theme, 
shall embalm their memory in immortal song. 
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GENTLEMEN OF THE NEW ENGLAND SOCIETY, 

How interesting to us are the recollections 
which this day brings with it, the feelings arid ii- 
sOciatiotis it awakens. Though placed by Provr^ 
d^iice at a distance from oiir natii^e land, our af- 
fections are not ^ilieiiated, our feelings are not 
estranged froni it ; oh no, true as the lieedle to th^ 
pole, they still tend towards it, as the central 
pdiiit of their attracti6n. Our hearts still hurh 
t^ithin us, as its idea rises on our memory. It^ 
fair fields, and green hills — the deep-sequestered 
gloom of its forests — its clear streams— its moun- 
tain torrents — the rude grandeur of its precipices-^ 
its rocky promontories and storm-vext coast-^ 
and M the varied featuries of beauty and sublimity 
VJ^hich mark its natural scenery — the theatres too 
of otir childish spotts, and youthful rambles, and tht 
objects associated with our earliest feelings of dt^ 
votion — the village spire — the sound of the churcK 
going bell,' and the impressive stillness of her sab- 
bath morns — does riot the recollection of them 
coriie Over our riiinds with a fresh, vivid, and soul- 
subduing influence ? It was there that our youn^ 
minds r^eived their first iriipressions of trutR 
and duty — there that our affections were trained 
to their proper exerciiSe — there that our imagina- 
tions wer6 first awakened to the perception of 
the lovely and the grarid in the works of God-^ 
there, iri short, that our minds took a permanent 
complexion, drid our character^ a bias, which will 
probably guide and control our destiny forever. 
These circumstances constitute a bond of unioii 
with the land of our fathers, which nothing but 
death can sever ; they create an interest in her 
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welfare, a sympathy with her fortunes, which time 
and distance can hardly weaken. Should we 
never again look abroad over her fair landscape 
with these mortal eyes, yet to the mental vision 
it will often rise full and bright, withdrawing our 
attention from the cares and vexations of active 
life, and bei;uiling the weariness of many an hour 
in our pilgrimage here. Nor let it be thought that 
we shall, by cherishing this deep-rooted attach- 
ment to our native soil, be the less disposed to 
discharge our obligations as members of the com- 
munity in which Providence has cast our lot. On 
the contrary, it will tend to stimulate our activity 
and zeal, to make us better men, and better citi- 
zens, wherever we sojourn. As that man's phi- 
lanthrophy may well be suspected in whose heart 
the love of his country reigns not, so that patriot- 
ism can harldly be other than spurious, which 
springs not from local attachment. Yes, there is a 
natural connexion between all the genetous emo- 
tions of the heart, all the higher and holier aspi- 
• rations of our nature. Each in its proper exer- 
cise, tends to give vigour and efficiency to the 
rest. If then, the thoughts at this time suggested, 
tend, in any measure, to strengthen our attach- 
ment to our native land, to awaken our admira- 
tion of the character of our forefathers ; to enkin- 
dle our gratitude for the legacy they have left us; 
and to excite a generous emulation of their virtues, 
the object of the speaker will have been accom- 
plished, aud the great purposes of this association 
promoted. 

FINIS. 
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